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THE ORAL SOURCES OF THE PATRIARCHAL 
NARRATIVES. 

By Lewis Bayles Paton, 
Hartford, Conn. 

In the investigation of the patriarchal narratives the first problem 
that presents itself is that of the literary composition of the book of 
Genesis. Through the labors of critics for more than a century this 
problem may now be regarded as practically solved. Genesis is 
found to be a compilation out of three independent but parallel 
documents, known commonly as the Jehovist, the Elohist, and the 
Priestly Code. 

No sooner is this conclusion reached, however, than another, 
more formidable question at once confronts us: Whence did J, E, 
and P derive the material that they have included in their histories ? 
In their narratives of the exodus they occasionally inform us that 
they have made use of earlier written records; but in the book of 
Genesis no such citations are found, and no mention is made of 
writing as known to the patriarchs. It is possible that in Gen., 
chaps, i-n, J has made use of an older document, and that in Gen., 
chap. 14, fragments of an ancient chronicle have been preserved; 
but, apart from this, there is no evidence that any one of the three 
main documents in Genesis is based upon written sources. Accord- 
ingly, it is clear that the authors of these histories must have depended 
for their information mainly upon oral tradition. That this was the 
fact is shown by numerous characteristics of their narratives. 

The same stories are told of two or even three of the patriarchs. 
This shows the plasticity of oral tradition rather than the rigidity of 
literary transmission. In the majority of cases the stories are intro- 
duced in such a way as to show that they are popular explanations of 
the origin of certain holy places, objects, names, or customs, that 
have been gathered by the historian from the lips of his countrymen in 
various parts of the land. By the ancient Hebrews, as by other 
Semitic peoples, wells, trees, mountain-tops, tombs, altars, and 
monoliths were viewed with reverence. In early times they were 
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supposed to be the dwelling-places of spirits; but later, with more 
advanced religious conceptions, other explanations of their sanctity 
were demanded. To meet this need a large number of the anecdotes 
of the patriarchs were narrated. 

The wells of Beer-lahai-roi, Beer-sheba, Esek, Sitnah, and Reho- 
both; 1 the "terebinth of the oracle" at Shechem, which in Judg. 9 : 37 is 
called the "terebinth of the diviners," and in Deut. 11:30 is said to 
have stood beside a gilgal or sacred stone circle; the terebinth of 
Mamre, the tamarisk of Beer-sheba, and the terebinth of Bethel; 2 
the mountain-top of Moriah; 3 the tombs of Machpelah, Ephrath, 
Shechem, and Bethel; 4 the altars of Shechem, Bethel, Hebron, and 
Beer-sheba; 5 the maggeboth, or solitary upright stones, of Bethel, 
Shechem, Mizpah, and Ephrath 6 — are the themes of many narratives 
of Genesis that are designed to throw light upon their origin by con- 
necting them with incidents in the lives of one or more of the patri- 
archs. 

In the genesis of these narratives popular etymologies have played 
a large part. The names Beer-sheba, 7 Beer-lahai-roi, 8 Moriah, 9 
Zoar, 10 Esek," Sitnah," Rehoboth, 13 Bethel, 14 Eder, 15 Gilead, 16 
Mizpah," Mahanaim, 18 Peniel, 19 and Succoth 20 are explained in 
from one to three different ways, and thus give rise to as many differ- 
ent stories of the origin of these sanctuaries. Names of persons also 
furnish a basis for anecdotes by etymological interpretations of their 
supposed meanings. Abraham, 21 Isaac, 22 Ishmael, 23 Moab and 
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Amnion, 34 Jacob, 25 Israel, 26 Edom, 37 Reuben, 38 Levi, 39 Simeon, 30 
Dan, 31 Naphtali, 32 Gad, 33 Asher, 34 Issachar, 35 Zebulon, 30 Joseph, 37 
Benjamin, 38 Perez and Zerah 39 are accounted for by two, and fre- 
quently by three, different stories. Popular beliefs, customs, and 
proverbs also form hooks on which the patriarchal traditions are 
hung, 40 and fragments of ancient songs find their explanation in 
the accompanying prose narratives. 41 

On the basis of these facts we are warranted in concluding that the 
material which J, E, and P have incorporated into their histories is 
derived almost exclusively from oral tradition. This being the case, 
we cannot avoid asking the further question: Whence did this tradi- 
tion come ? Was it an inheritance from antiquity, or was it a late 
fabrication? This problem has been ignored almost entirely by 
criticism. Attention has been absorbed so completely by the docu- 
mentary analysis of Genesis that there has been no time for a thor- 
ough study of the oral sources; and yet it is clear that, until we know 
whence the traditions come and how they were transmitted, we 
are not in a position to affirm anything in regard to their historical 
character. Accordingly I propose in this article to make the prob- 
lem of the origin of the oral traditions of the patriarchs the subject 
of a special investigation, which may serve, on the one hand, to give 
completeness to the literary analysis of Genesis, and, on the other 
hand, may furnish a basis for further research into the historical 
character of the book. 

In the light of history there are four possible sources for the oral 
traditions of the patriarchs: they may have originated in the desert 
and have been brought into Canaan at the time of the conquest; 
they may have been developed by Israel during the period of its 
residence in Canaan; they may have been learned from the Babylo- 
nians, Egyptians, or some other foreign nation; or they may have 

*4Gen. 19:30-38. 2 »Gen. 29:34. 34Gen. 30:13. 
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been learned from the aboriginal inhabitants of Canaan among whom 
the Hebrews settled. Each of these possibilities demands a careful 
consideration. 

I. TRADITIONS BROUGHT IN FROM THE ARABIAN DESERT. 

Israel possessed an authentic tradition of the times of Moses that 
has come down to us in the fourfold narrative of the Hexateuch. 
If it could remember this period, there is no reason why it might not 
have remembered some incidents of its earlier nomadic life. Israel 
was a branch of the Aramaean race that migrated out of the Arabian 
desert, and it must have preserved some recollection of its affiliations 
with other tribes and of its early wanderings, wars, and alliances. 
If such traditions are found in the Hexateuch, they will show no 
connection with the land of Canaan, because they originated before 
the entrance into Canaan, and they will be cast in the primitive 
Semitic form of genealogies and family histories. 

The Semites, as a result of their long sojourn in the desert, had a 
singularly strong sense of tribal solidarity. Where the Greeks and 
the Romans spoke of Achaioi, Iones, and Romani, regarding tribes as 
aggregates of individuals, the Hebrews, Arabs, and Canaanites spoke 
of Israel, Moab, Amnion, Midian, etc., in the singular, regarding 
tribes as unities in which the identity of individuals was lost. In 
like manner districts were personified as women. Jerusalem is 
habitually known as "Daughter Zion," Judah as "Daughter Judah." 
The land of Israel is personified by Hosea as the wife of Yahweh, 
and by Ezekiel the kingdoms of Judah and Israel are represented 
as sisters. The principle of personification being established, it was 
natural to narrate the history of a tribe under the form of a family 
history. If a tribe settled in a new region and mingled with the 
older inhabitants, this was described as a marriage of its eponym- 
ancestor to a wife of the same name as the region. If two tribes 
united, this also was described as a marriage, the stronger tribe that 
gave its name to the alliance being viewed as the husband, and the 
weaker tribe as the wife. If one tribe conquered another of alien 
blood and absorbed it without admitting it to political equality, this 
was described as the taking of a concubine instead of a legitimate 
wife. If one region was occupied successively by several tribes, this 
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was regarded as the taking of the same wife by several husbands. If 
a tribe lost some of its members or part of its territory through con- 
quest, this was described as a taking away of its father's wife. If it 
split up into several divisions, these were regarded as children of the 
original tribe and brothers of one another. If one of these tribes 
usurped authority over the others, this was viewed as marriage with 
its father's wife. If a tribe lost its identity, this was described as 
death of its father or barrenness of its mother. 

The book of Genesis contains a number of traditions of this sort. 
They are not localized in the land of Canaan, and therefore are not 
open to the suspicion of having originated after the conquest, or of 
having been learned from the Canaanites; and they are cast in precisely 
the same genealogical form that we have seen to be characteristic of 
primitive Semitic tribal traditions. When in Gen., chap. 10, we read 
that the sons of Ham were Cush (Nubia) and Mizraim (Egypt), and 
Put (east Africa ?) and Canaan; or that the sons of Shem were Elam, 
and Assyria, and Lydia, and Mesopotamia; we are evidently dealing, 
not with individuals, but with races. Such genealogies are the same 
as if we should say that John Bull begat Uncle Sam, and Uncle Sam 
begat New England, and New England begat Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. That these tables are not meant to refer 
to individuals is shown by the fact that the same names occur in 
different genealogical relations. Thus in Gen. 10:7 Sheba and 
Havilah are made sons of Cush, while in io:28f. they are made 
sons of Joktan, a descendant of Shem. Such a relation is possible 
only on the supposition that these were tribes whose members were 
associated partly with the Cushites and partly with the Joktanites. 

If now in the tenth chapter of Genesis the names have a collective 
signification, it is possible that the same is true in the following chap- 
ters that deal with the history of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and their 
children. All these names were used collectively by the later Hebrews 
(c/. Mic. 7:20; Am. 7:9; 5:15; etc.), and in some at least of the 
patriarchal narratives it is clear that they are used collectively. Hagar, 
the concubine of Abraham, is certainly a personified group of tribes. 
Her name means "village" or "encampment." In 16: 1 she is called 
Micrith, "an Egyptian," but here with Winckler 42 we should doubt- 

* 3 AUorientaliscke Forschungen, Vol. I, pp. 29 f. 
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less read Mucrith, "a north Arabian." In 21:14 we read that she 
"wandered in the desert of Beersheba," an unlikely occupation for a 
solitary woman, but natural for a group of Bedawin. Her "son" 
Ishmael is a well-known group of nomads that dwelt to the south and 
southeast of Palestine. What is said of him agrees precisely with 
the characteristics of this people as we meet it in later history: "He 
shall be a wild ass among men; his hand shall be against every man; 
and every man's hand against him; and he shall dwell to the east of 
all his brethren" (16:12); "He dwelt in the wilderness and became 
an archer, and he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran" (21 : 21). Obvi- 
ously we are dealing here with a race rather than with an individual. 
The "sons" of Ishmael (25: 12-18) are twelve, like the twelve "sons" 
of Israel and the twelve "sons" of Nahor (49:28; 22:20-24). 
Among them we find Nebaioth, Kedar, Dumah, etc. — all names of 
Arabian tribes that are frequently mentioned in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions and in Old Testament history of the period of the kings. 

Keturah means "incense," and her children are the incense- 
producing tribes of western and southern Arabia (25:1-6). Of 
these Midian is the nation with which Israel had to fight in the days 
of Moses and of Gideon. Sheba (Sabaea) is the land whose queen 
came to visit Solomon. Dedan is a tribe whose caravans are often 
mentioned by the prophets. In the case of the "sons" of Dedan 
the historian does not even take the trouble to personify, but remarks : 
"The sons of Dedan were the Asshurites, and the Letushites, and 
the Leummites." One of these children of Abraham through 
Keturah is the same Sheba that in Gen. 10:7 is classified as a son of 
Ham, and in Gen. 10:28 as a son of Joktan. The discrepancy is 
explicable only by the supposition that Sheba was a large tribe whose 
members stood in different political affiliations and therefore could 
be regarded as descendants of different ancestors. 

The wives of Esau, according to 26:34; 28:9, were Judith, the 
daughter of Beeri the Hittite; Basemath, the daughter of Elon the 
Hittite; and Mahalath, the daughter of Ishmael, the sister of Nebaioth; 
but according to 36:2 his wives were Adah, the daughter of Elon the 
Hittite; Oholibamah, the daughter of Zibeon the Hivite; and Base- 
math, IshmaeFs daughter, sister of Nebaioth. This tangle is expli- 
cable only when we assume that the "wives" of Esau were aboriginal 
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tribes of Mount Seir with which the Edomites mingled when they 
conquered the land. Such tribes could be classified both with the 
Hittites and with the Ishmaelites, and they could have double names 
like Jacob-Israel and Esau-Edom. The children of Esau in Gen., 
chap. 36, are easily recognized as tribes and districts of the land of 
Edom. Amalek, a well-known clan of the southern desert, appears 
in 36:12 as a grandson of Esau, whereas, according to Gen. 14:7, 
this people was already in existence in the time of Abraham. 

The "sons" of Jacob form a group of twelve — a common arrange- 
ment in Bedawin confederacies. That they are tribes rather than 
individuals is shown by the fact that tradition varies as to the way 
in which the number twelve is to be reckoned. In reality there were 
thirteen "sons," and the number twelve was obtained only by drop- 
ping Levi, the priestly tribe, out of account, or by counting Ephraim 
and Manasseh as one under the name of Joseph. 

It appears, accordingly, that a number of the traditions of Genesis 
have no connection with the land of Canaan, and that they are cast 
in the genealogical form which is characteristic of primitive Semitic 
tradition; it is probable, therefore, that they originated in the Arabian 
desert prior to Israel's migration into the land of Canaan. Such 
narratives are found in Gen. 11:10 — 13:4; 15:1 — 18:15; chaps. 20; 
21; 22:20-24; 24:1 — 25:20; chap. 26; 27:46 — 28:9; 29:1 — 30:24; 
chaps. 42-47; 50:15-26. They all treat of Israel's origin, racial 
affiliations, and tribal experiences in the period prior to the conquest 
of Canaan. 

II. TRADITIONS DEVELOPED BY ISRAEL IN THE LAND OF CANAAN. 

Even a hasty scrutiny of the Book of Genesis is sufficient to show 
that many of its traditions date from a time after the conquest. In 
36:31-39 there is a list of eight kings "that reigned in the land of 
Edom, before there reigned any king over the land of Israel." The 
first of these is Bela, son of Beor, who is identical with Balaam, son 
of Beor, the contemporary of Moses. The third, Husham, is prob- 
ably a textual variant of Cushan of Judg. 3 : 8 ff . The fourth, Hadad, 
"smote Midian in the field of Moab," and therefore was apparently 
a contemporary of Gideon. The list as a whole brings us down at 
least as late as the reign of Saul. 
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The life of Abraham is largely a counterpart of the history of the 
people of Israel. Abraham is a stranger in Canaan, who has no 
natural claim to the land, but derives his title solely from the gift of 
Yahweh. He waits many years before the promise of a numerous 
posterity begins to realize itself. He does not take possession of his 
heritage at once, but lives in faith of a future ownership. 

Isaac bears the same representative relation to Israel as does 
Abraham. He is a child of his father's old age, just as Israel is the 
last-born of a group of peoples. He comes near to losing his life in 
childhood, just as Israel runs the risk of extinction soon after its 
occupation of Canaan. He takes an Aramaean wife, just as Israel 
forms a union with Aramaean tribes. He loves peace, just as Israel 
cherishes the ideal of "dwelling each beneath his own vine and fig- 
tree with none to disturb." After his mother's death and before his 
own marriage he dwells, not with his father at Hebron, but at Beer- 
lahai-roi; a clear evidence that, at least in this tradition, the name is 
tribally understood. 

The similarity of the characters and experiences of Jacob and 
Esau to those of the nations of Israel and Edom are so marked that 
they have claimed the attention of commentators from the earliest 
times. Esau is the first-born of twins; i. e., Edom became a nation 
shortly before Israel (cf. Gen. 36:31 ff.); but Jacob obtained the 
birth-right; i. e., Israel gained possession of the land of Canaan. 
Esau is a clever hunter, a man of the open mountain country (25 : 27). 
Of him it is said (27 : 39 f.) : 

Away from the fertile earth shall be thy dwelling, 
And away from the dew of heaven from above; 
And by thy sword shalt thou live. 

Jacob, on the other hand, like Israel in its golden age, is a polished 
man, dwelling in houses, and familiar with the ways of civilization 
(25:27). Of him it is said (27:28^): 

God give thee of the dew of heaven, 

And of the fatness of the earth, 

And plenty of corn and wine: 

Let peoples serve thee, 

And nations bow down to thee: 

Be lord over thy brethren, 

And let thy mother's sons bow down to thee. 
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Here the condition of Israel in the period of the kings is described, 
and knowledge is shown of its victories over Moab, Ammon, and 
Edom. In like manner the words of 25:23: 

The one people shall be stronger than the other people, 
And the elder shall serve the younger: 

not merely state that nations rather than individuals are meant, but 
allude to the fact that under David the Edomites were conquered 
and for two hundred years remained tributary to Judah (1 Chron. 
18:12). Of Esau, however, it is said (27:40): 
Thou shalt serve thy brother; 

But it shall come to pass, when thou shalt break loose, 
That thou shalt shake his yoke from off thy neck. 

This corresponds with the fact that in the reign of Joram the Edom- 
ites succeeded in establishing their independence (2 Kings 8:22). 

In like manner the " sons " of Jacob are clearly the tribes of Israel, 
and all that is said about them refers to their conquest of Canaan 
and subsequent experiences in that land. The order of birth of the 
sons is the order in which the tribes obtained a foothold in Canaan. 
Reuben is the first-born (29 : 32 ; 49 : 3) because this tribe first occupied 
the region east of the Jordan (Numb., chap. 32). Simeon, Levi, and 
Judah come next because they were the first to push over into the land 
west of the Jordan (Judg. 1:3 ff.). Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher 
were regarded, not as children of the wives of Jacob, but as children of 
his concubines, because they were Canaanitish tribes that were adopted 
on unequal terms into the Hebrew confederacy. The name 'A-sa-ru, 
Asher, is found in inscriptions of the Egyptian kings Seti I. and 
Ramessu II. as the name of a people of Canaan one hundred years 
before the exodus, and Gad in the Mesha inscription is regarded as an 
aboriginal tribe of the land east, of the Jordan. The originally alien 
character of these concubine-clans is evidenced also by the fact that 
in the time of Deborah three of them took the side of the Canaanites 
against Israel. Naphtali, the only one that remained loyal, received 
special praise (Judg. 5:18), because this conduct was unexpected. 

There is evidence that at a very early period the tribe of Reuben was 
not limited to the region east of the Jordan, where we find it in the 
time of the Judges; but that it conquered territory west of the Jordan 
at the expense of the Bilhah tribes, Dan and Naphtali (Josh. 15:6; 
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18:17). This incident is poetically described in Gen. 49:4; 35:22, 
as a taking of his father's concubine by Reuben. 

At the time of the exodus the tribes of Simeon and Levi were 
large and powerful. According to Judg. 1 : 1-7, Simeon accompanied 
Judah in its first invasion of the land west of the Jordan, and Levi 
also was doubtless engaged in this enterprise. These tribes fought 
with the Canaanites at Bezek (the modern Ibziq) near Shechem, in 
the region later occupied by Ephraim and Manasseh (Judg. 1 : 22) ; and 
since they were successful, they must originally have settled in this 
neighborhood. Subsequently, however, we find Judah fighting for a 
new home in the south, Simeon reduced to a mere appendage of Judah, 
and Levi scattered without lands among the other tribes, its members 
being glad to take up any occupation that is offered to them (Judg., 
chaps. 17-19). In the Song of Deborah no one of these tribes is 
mentioned — an evidence of the political insignificance to which they 
had sunk. It is clear that in the interval between their first entrance 
into Canaan and the time of Deborah some catastrophe overtook 
them. What this was we are not informed in Joshua or in Judges, 
but in Gen., chap. 34, we find the missing link of the history. Accord- 
ing to this narrative, Dinah, the sister of Levi and Simeon, was vio- 
lated by Shechem; that is, a minor Hebrew clan was forcibly annexed 
by the Canaanitish city of Shechem. 43 Thereupon the Canaanites 
proposed to establish commercium and connubium with the other 
Hebrew tribes in the neighborhood. The Hebrews ostensibly assented 
to the terms; but when a favorable opportunity came, "Simeon and 
Levi, Dinah's brethren, took each his sword and came upon the 
city (Shechem) unawares, and slew all the males." 44 As a result of 
this deed Jacob complained: "Ye have troubled me, to make me to 
stink among the inhabitants of the land, among the Canaanites and 
the Perizzites: and I being few in number, they will gather themselves 
together against me and smite me; and I shall be destroyed, I and 
my house." This is what actually happened. The Canaanites arose 
in their wrath, nearly annihilated Simeon and Levi, and drove Judah 

43Compare the mingling of Canaanites and Hebrews at Shechem, Judg., chap. 9. 

440bserve that Simeon and Levi alone are represented as slaying all the males 
in the city — a fact which shows that we are dealing here with tribes and not with 
individuals. 
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out of the northern portion of the land. By the Rachel tribes this 
calamity was regarded as a righteous retribution upon the treachery 
of the Leah tribes, and this verdict finds expression in Gen. 49:6, 7. 
In consequence of the catastrophe at Shechem, Judah was com- 
pelled to seek a new home in the south of Canaan (Judg. 1:9-20). 
Here it led a precarious existence, in constant danger of being exter- 
minated by the Canaanites. So unimportant was it politically that, 
as remarked before, it is not mentioned in the Song of Deborah. To 
this dark period, when the tribe was seeking to strengthen itself by 
alliances with the Canaanites, but was continually losing clans which 
were absorbed by its more powerful neighbors, belongs the narrative 
of Gen., chap. 38. "And it came to pass at that time that Judah 
separated himself from his brethren, and turned in to a certain Adul- 
lamite whose name was Hirah;" that is to say, the tribe of Jndah, 
being driven out of the north, lost its connection with the other tribes 
of Israel and affiliated with the Canaanitish tribe of Hira. "And 
Judah saw there the daughter of a certain Canaanite whose name 
was Shua, and he took her;" that is, the tribe of Judah fused with 
a Canaanitish tribe in. the neighborhood of Adullam. Three sons 
were born of the union, Er, Onan, and Shelah; that is: three clans 
arose out of the mixture of Judah with the aboriginal population. 
Of one of these sons it is said particularly that his mother bare him, 
not at Adullam, but at Chezib (=Achzib?), which indicates that, 
strengthened by its union with the Canaanites, Judah began to press 
westward. "And Judah took a wife for Er, his first-born, and her 
name was Tamar. And Er, Judah's first-born, was wicked in the 
sight of Yahweh, and Yahweh slew him." Tamar is the name of a 
well-known town in the south of the later territory of Judah (Ezek. 
47:19; 48:28); this incident, therefore, can mean no more than that 
in the attempt to occupy the district of Tamar a clan of the tribe of 
Judah perished. Onan, Judah's second-born, then took Tamar to 
wife, and he died also; that is, a second Judean attempt to occupy 
Tamar was no more successful than the first. Judah was unwilling 
to give his third son; that is, attempts to conquer this region were for 
a time abandoned. Finally, however, Tamar won Judah himself, 
and became by him the mother of Perez and Zerah; that is, the 
annexation that could not be accomplished by force came about at 
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last by a peaceable mingling of the Judeans with their neighbors, and 
the hybrid population that thus arose was grouped in the two well- 
known clans of later history, Perez and Zerah. 

Through this union with the aborigines, and through accessions 
of Kenezzites and Kenites from the south, the tribe of Judah at last 
grew so strong that it overshadowed the more northern tribes, and 
under David came to hold the hegemony in Israel. These events 
are reflected in the Blessing of Jacob (49:8-10): 

Judah, thee shall thy brethren praise .... 
Thy father's sons shall bow down before thee .... 
The scepter shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor the ruler's staff from between his feet, 
Until he to whom it belongs shall come. 

Here knowledge is shown, not merely of the ascendency which the 
tribe of Judah obtained over the other tribes in the time of David, but 
also of the loss of that ascendency through the schism of the kingdom 
and the rise of the tribe of Ephraim to power. 

In like manner it might be shown that all that is said about the 
sons of Jacob in the so-called Blessing of Jacob and in other stories 
of the book of Genesis, excepting those concerning Joseph, refers to 
incidents of tribal history after the conquest. It appears, accordingly, 
that a considerable portion of the narratives of the patriarchs is 
derived from a tradition that arose among the Hebrews after their 
entrance into Canaan. Under this head the following narratives may 
be enumerated: Gen. 25:21-34; 27:1-45; 30:25—31:55; 32:3-15; 
chap. 34; 35:21—36:43; chaps. 38, 48, 49. 

III. TRADITIONS DERIVED FROM BABYLONIA. 

It has long been recognized that the Hebrew traditions embodied 
in the first eleven chapters of Genesis display so many parallels with 
the Babylonian stories of the creation, the tree of life, the flood, the 
tower of Babel, etc., that they must be derived from Babylonian 
originals. The only question that is still disputed is the time when 
these traditions migrated into Canaan. They cannot have been learned 
by the Hebrews at the time of the exile, or even at the time of the 
Assyrian supremacy, for they are found in documents that were written 
earlier than either of these periods. They cannot have been brought 
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into Canaan at the time of the conquest, for there is no evidence that at 
so early a date the Hebrews came under Babylonian influence; besides, 
all these traditions have a local color, which shows that they were 
remodeled in the land of Canaan before they came into the hands of 
the Hebrews. The same traditions also were current in the Canaan- 
itish sanctuaries of Phoenicia, and narratives of a similar character 
have been found at Tell-el-Amarna. 4S Accordingly, the only pos- 
sible theory is that the Canaanites learned the Babylonian primeval 
traditions at the time of the Babylonian supremacy in the third mil- 
lennium B. C, and that they passed them along to Israel when Baby- 
lon had lost her prestige and was no longer able to impart them 
directly. If this be the case, it is not impossible that some Babylo- 
nian elements may be found interwoven with the patriarchal tradi- 
tions, but in the light of the foregoing discussion it is clear that the 
attempt to trace them entirely to Babylonian prototypes 46 is an 
impossibility. 

IV. TRADITIONS LEARNED FROM THE CANAANITES. 

It is highly probable that the Hebrews learned some of their tra- 
ditions from the Canaanites who occupied the land before them. 
Israel of the days of David and Solomon was not a lineal descendant 
of Israel of the days of Moses, but was the product of a mingling of 
Hebrew clans with the aboriginal inhabitants of the land. The 
Canaanites were not exterminated, but, as the historians in Joshua 
and Judges repeatedly inform us, the children of this or that tribe 
were not able to drive them out, but they dwelt in the midst of Israel 
to this day. 47 In process of time, through conquest, treaty, or inter- 
marriage, Canaanites and Hebrews were fused into one people, and 
dwelt in the same cities, as was the case at Shechem, for instance, in 
the time of Abimelech (Judg., chap. 9). 

With the absorption of the older population came of necessity the 
appropriation of its civilization. For more than a thousand years, 
as we know from recent archaeological discoveries, Canaan stood 
under Babylonian rule. Its people adopted the Babylonian language 

isKeilinschrijttiche Bibliothek, Vol. VI, pp. 74 ff., 92 ff. 
46W1NCKLER, Geschichte Israels, Vol. II, "Die Legende." 
«Josh. 13:13; 17:12 f.; Judg. 1:19, 21, 27-36. 
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for correspondence and also for business, as we now know from Mr 
Macalister's recent discovery at Gezer, and were deeply imbued with 
Babylonian learning. For five hundred years before the exodus 
Canaan stood under the influence of Egyptian civilization. The 
Amarna letters show us a rich and prosperous land whose people 
enjoyed a civilization as high as that of Israel in the best days of 
the kingdom. Into this civilization the nomadic hordes of the Hebrews 
could not come without being profoundly influenced. They occupied 
the cities built by the Canaanites, and cultivated their fields. 
Knowledge of agriculture brought inevitably a knowledge of the 
religious rites that attended planting and harvesting. The tradi- 
tions that were current at local shrines and altars could not fail to 
become known to the Israelites as well as to the Canaanites. When 
the two peoples were finally fused into one, the Canaanites must have 
furnished their share of the traditions that became the joint stock of 
the new nation, and their heroes must have been regarded as ances- 
tors of the new Israel. 

That this borrowing of Canaamtish traditions actually occurred 
is proved by the Babylonian primeval narratives of the book of Gene- 
sis, which have come to the Hebrews via the Canaanites. If the 
Hebrews could learn their primeval traditions from the Canaanites, 
why might they not also learn some of their patriarchal traditions ? 48 

In proof of a Canaanitish as well as an old Hebrew origin of the 
patriarchal traditions the fact may be adduced that two distinct con- 
ceptions are held of nearly all the main features of the lives of the 
forefathers : 

1. There are two ideas as to the time when they lived. Accord- 
ing to one, the patriarchs formed part of the great Aramaean migra- 
tion. All the documents of Genesis agree that Laban, the Aramaean, 
was a kinsman of Jacob, i. e., of Israel. 49 Gen. 31:47 emphasizes 
the Aramaean origin of Laban by putting into his mouth the Aramaic 
words jegar-sahadutha, "the heap of witness." In Deut. 26:5 the 
Israelite, when he brings his offering of first-fruits, is bidden to say, 
"A wandering Aramaean was my father." In the genealogical tables 
of P, Aram and Eber (the assumed ancestor of the Hebrews) are 

4 8 Guthe, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 154 f. 
4»E, Gen. 31:20; J, 2o:io;~P, 25:20. 
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both descendants of Shem. In the genealogies of J, Aram is a descend- 
ant of Eber through Nahor. In both cases the affinity of Hebrews 
and Aramaeans is assumed. 

Through recent archaeological discoveries the date of the Aramaean 
migration out of Arabia may be determined with great exactness. 
In one of the Tell-el-Amarna letters 50 a Syrian prince complains to 
the Pharaoh that he is menaced by a people called the Ahlami. In 
regard to this people Tiglath-pileser I., king of Assyria (ca. 1000 
B. C), narrates: "I took my chariots and my warriors, and marched 
into the desert into the midst of the Aramaean Ahlami." 5I Ramman- 
nirari I., king of Assyria, in an account of the exploits of his father 
Pudilu (ca. 1350 B.C.) couples the Suti with the Ahlami in such a way as 
to indicate that they were a nomadic people of the same Aramaean race. 
These Suti play a large r61e in the Amarna letters. Ashuruballit, 
king of Assyria, wrote to the Pharaoh Amenhotep IV.: "If I had 
sent your messengers away, the Suti would have sent bands to way- 
lay them; therefore I have retained them." 53 Numerous letters 
complain of the efforts of these Suti to obtain a foothold in Syria, 
and beg the Pharaoh for help against them. 53 Kadashmanharbe, 
who reigned over Babylon shortly after this time, found the Suti so 
troublesome that he was obliged to undertake an expedition against 
them to break their power and to open up anew the trade-routes with 
Syria that they had blocked. Of him it is recorded: "The conquest 
of the thievish Suti from east to west he accomplished, so that their 
power was annihilated. Fortresses he established in Amurru (Syria), 
and wells he dug. In order to strengthen their defense he settled 
people in peace within them." 54 Kadashmanharbe's efforts, how- 
ever, were powerless to hinder the advance of these nomads. At 
some time in the twelfth century they entered Babylonia, sacked 
Sippar, and established themselves there until they were dislodged 
centuries later by Nabuabaliddin. 55 

5°\VlNCKIJER, No. 29I. 

^Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek, Vol. I, pp. 32 f. 
saWiNCKLEK, Amarna Letters, No. 15. 
S3lbid., Nos. 15, 52, 77, 100, 206, 216, 283. 

s*Chronicle P, Col. I, 11. 7-9; Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, Vol. II> 
p. 115; Vol. Ill, p. 298. 

ssKeilinschrijtliche Bibliothek, Vol. Ill, p. 174. 
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In the same manner in which the Suti are associated with the 
Aramaean Ahlami, another people, known as the Habiri, is associated 
with the Suti. A certain north Syrian prince named Namyawaza 
writes to Amenhotep IV. : " Verily I and my soldiers and my chariots, 
together with my brethren and my Habiri 56 and my Suti, are at the 
disposal of the army, whenever my lord, the king, commands." 57 
If Ahlami and Suti were Aramaeans, the Habiri who fought with 
them must also have been Aramaeans. These Habiri are the theme 
of a large number of the Amarna letters. From all parts of Syria 
and Palestine the lament comes up that the cities of the Pharaoh are 
falling into their hands, and that if he does not send reinforcements 
soon, they will gain possession of the whole land. As a matter of 
fact, they did speedily destroy the last vestige of Egyptian authority, 
and effected permanent settlements. 

The name Habiri is the etymological equivalent of 'Ibri, " Hebrew," 
since in the Amarna letters 5 is constantly represented by the 
Babylonian h. Habiri therefore, is 'Abiri, which could easily be 
syncopated into 'Ibri. That the Habiri were Hebrews in the narrower 
sense — that is, Israelites — is, however, improbable. The exodus of 
Israel cannot have taken place as early as the migration of the Habiri, 
and its conquest of Canaan does not correspond with their operations 
in the Amarna letters. On the other hand, it is likely that the Habiri 
were Hebrews in the wider sense; that is, that they belonged to the 
group of tribes which Israel regarded as related: to itself through 
descent from a common ancestor Eber. 

In the attacks of the Ahlami, Suti, and Habiri upon Syria and 
Palestine, as they are recorded in the Amarna letters and in Babylo- 
nian and Assyrian inscriptions of the same period, we see clearly the 
beginning of the great Aramaean migration, which in the succeeding 
centuries overflowed Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Assyria, 
and gave its language to these regions. Before 1400 B. C. we find 
no trace of Aramaeans in either the Babylonian or the Assyrian monu- 
ments. The same is true of the Egyptian inscriptions. The first 
possible sign of Aramaean influence upon Egypt is the name Darmeseq 

5*On the correctness of this reading of the ideogram SA-GAS see Schrader 
(Wdjckler), Die Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testaments, pp. 196 f. 

HAmarna Letters, No. 144. 
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for Dameseq, "Damascus," in a list of Ramessu III. 58 Miiller con- 
jectures, with considerable probability, that the mistake of "Aram" 
for "Amor" in a text of the time of Ramessu II. indicates the pres- 
ence of Aramaeans in Syria as early as 1300 B. C. Before this time, 
however, there is nothing in the Egyptian monuments to indicate that 
they had yet left their home in the Arabian desert. Accordingly, 
when Hebrew tradition regards the patriarchs as Aramaean immi- 
grants, it implies that they did not live before the fifteenth century B. C. 

With this tradition another conception in the book of Genesis is 
in irreconcilable conflict, according to which the patriarchs belonged 
to the twenty-third century B. C. In Gen., chap. 14, Abraham is 
represented as a contemporary of Amraphel (Hammurabi), the sixth 
king of the first dynasty of Babylon (2239-2196 B. C). The same 
conception is found when we compute the date of the patriarchs from 
the figures that are given in the Old Testament. Adding 430 years 
for the recorded lengths of the reigns of the kings of Judah from the 
building of the temple to the exile, 480 years (1 Kings 6:1) from the 
exodus to the building of the temple, 400 years (Gen. 15:13) for the 
sojourn in Egypt, 130 years (Gen. 47:9) to the birth of Jacob, 60 
years (Gen. 25:26) to the birth of Isaac, 25 years (Gen. 21:5; 12:4) 
to Abraham's migration, we obtain a total of 1,525 years. Adding 
this to 586, the date of the exile, we obtain 21 n B. C. as the date of 
Abraham's migration, which, although it is not quite so early as the 
date demanded by the synchronism with Hammurabi, is nevertheless 
much too early for the Aramaean migration. 

The same difficulty emerges when we study the proper names in 
Genesis. Several of these occur as tribal or geographical designations 
in Egyptian inscriptions of a date long prior to the Aramaean migration. 
Lot is doubtless the same as Lotan, one of the "sons" of Seir the 
Horite, according to Gen. 36:20; but this is the same as Ruten or 
Luten, which occurs in Egyptian texts as early as the twelfth dynasty. 
Jacob and Joseph are found apparently in the list of conquered places 
recorded in the annals of Thothmes III. (ca. 1515 B. C). Y-'-q-b- 
'a-ra is unquestionably the phonetic equivalent of Ya'qob-el, " Jacob- 
god," since Semitic / is regularly represented by Egyptian r. Y-sa-p- 
'a-ra is probably Yoseph-el, "Joseph-god," although in this case the 

5 8 Mueller, Asien und Europa, pp. 234 f. 
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difference between / and 5 renders the identification a little less cer- 
tain. 59 Muller has shown, however, that this is not a sufficient reason 
for rejecting the equation. 60 From these names it appears that 200 
years before the exodus and 100 years before the Aramaean migration 
Jacob and Joseph, the assumed ancestors of the Hebrews, were well 
known in the land of Canaan. It is clear, accordingly, that while 
one group of traditions points to an Aramaean origin of the patriarchs 
about 1400 B. C, another group of traditions assigns them to a much 
higher antiquity. How is this discrepancy to be explained ? 

A number of critics have denied the Aramaean origin of the Hebrews 
on the ground that in historic times Israel, Moab, Edom, etc., spoke 
Canaanitic and not Aramaic. Hebrew is the language of the glosses 
to the Amarna letters, and Isa. 19:18 speaks of it as " the language of 
Canaan." That Israel spoke a Canaanitic dialect is, however, no 
conclusive evidence that it belonged to the Canaanitic race, for it 
may easily have adopted this language after it entered Palestine. 
The inscriptions discovered at Zenjirli in northern Syria prove that 
ancient Aramaic was closer akin to Hebrew than is its classical 
descendant. If, as Winckler thinks, 61 the Hebrews were the first 
wave of the Canaanitish migration pushed forward by the advancing 
Aramaeans, it is hard to see how national tradition should so com- 
pletely have forgotten this fact as to have made Canaan and Israel 
descendants of different sons of Noah. Wellhausen's suggestion 63 
that Israel claimed kinship with the Aramaeans because the latter 
was the most powerful race in western Asia is improbable, since the 
Hebrews suffered too much at the hands of the Aramaeans to have any 
desire to claim relationship with them. If they had set out to connect 
themselves genealogically with the strongest race that they could find, 
they would doubtless have chosen the Assyrians. The testimony of the 
documents of the Hexateuch is unanimous that Israel belonged to the 
Aramaean race, and this tradition is confirmed by the stories which 
represent the patriarchs as fetching their wives from Aram. If 
nomadic Israel formed unions with Aramaean tribes, it must itself have 

s9Meyer, Zeitschrift far alttestamenUiche Wissenschaft, Vol. VI, p. 8; MtaLER, 
Asien und Europa, p. 162; Groit, Revue Sgyptologique, Vol. IV, pp. 95, 146. 
toOrientalistische Litteraturzeitung, December 15, 1899, col. 396. 
6l VSlker Vorderasiens, p. 14. ^IsraelUische und judische Geschichte, p. 8. 
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been Aramaean. Moreover, the first appearance of the Hebraic 
peoples coincides with the first appearance of the Aramaeans. 
Neither Israel nor any of the nations most closely related to it are 
mentioned in the monuments before the thirteenth century. Israel 
is first named in the triumphal inscription of Merenptah, discovered 
by Petrie in 1896 at Thebes; and Edom is first named in a document 
of the same king. 63 The supposed mention of Moab in an inscription 
on the base of a statue of Ramessu II. rests upon a misreading. 
Accordingly, there is no reason to doubt the correctness of the tradi- 
tion which assigns the ancestors of Israel to the Aramaean race. 

We are thrown back, therefore, upon the difficulty previously 
stated. How is it that the patriarchs can be regarded as Aramaeans, 
and at the same time be assigned to a period long before the Aramaean 
migration ? The only solution of this difficulty is the recognition that 
these diverse conceptions represent independent lines of tradition. 
The belief that the patriarchs were Aramaeans is derived from an old 
Hebrew tradition that was brought in from the desert, while the belief 
that they lived in the third millennium B. C. is derived from a Canaan- 
itish tradition that was indigenous in the land of Canaan. 

2. There are two conceptions of the region in which the patri- 
archs dwelt. One places them in the desert, the other places them 
in the land of Canaan. In Gen. 20:1 Abraham resides in Gerar 
between Kadesh and Shur, and here runs the risk of having his wife 
taken from him. In Gen., chap. 26, Isaac resides in the same region 
and runs the same risk. In Gen., chap. 12, where the same story is 
related for the third time, but the scene is laid in Mitsraim (Egypt), 
we are doubtless to regard Mitsraim as a corruption of Mutsrim 
(northwest Arabia) 64 and to identify it with Gerar of the other narra- 
tives. Isaac also is represented as dwelling at Beer-lahai-roi in the 
southern desert (Gen. 24:62; 25:11) and at Beersheba on the south- 
ern boundary of Canaan. Both Jacob and Joseph die outside of the 
Promised Land. The wives of the patriarchs, Sarah, Hagar,Keturah, 
Rebekah, Leah, and Rachel, are all aliens. Their children also 
dwell outside of Canaan. The sons of Hagar are the clans of the 
eastern and southern desert, and those of Keturah are the tribes of 

6 3Papyrus Anastasi, VI, 4, 14. 

6 *See Winckler, AUorienlalische Forschungen, Vol. I, p. 30. 
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southern and western Arabia. Esau dwells in the desert to the south. 
All this implies that in one strand of tradition the fathers of these 
tribes are regarded as dwelling outside of Canaan. 

On the other hand, another strand of tradition locates the patriarchs 
in Canaan. Abraham's headquarters are at Hebron, and here he is 
buried (25 : 9). Isaac is never said to live in Canaan, but he is brought 
to Hebron to die and to be buried there (35:27-29). Jacob's head- 
quarters are at Bethel. In regard to his burial-place there is a 
diversity of opinion. According to J (50:10, n), it is at Goren-ha- 
Atad, or Abel-Mizraim, east of the Jordan; according to E (33:19; 
cf. Josh. 24: 32), apparently it is at Shechem; according to P (50: 12 f.) 
it is at Hebron. In all these cases, however, the traditions agree that 
Jacob is buried in the land of Canaan. Joseph is associated with 
Shechem, and here also he is said to be buried (Josh. 24:32). 

The difficulty between these two conceptions was felt even by the 
compilers of Genesis, and they have devised a number of curious 
theories to remove it. The foreign origin of the wives of the fore- 
fathers they explain by journeys to Mesopotamia. The foreign 
residence of their children they explain by a sending away out of 
Canaan in order to make more room for Isaac and Jacob! Thus 
in 21:10 Sarah says of Hagar and Ishmael: "Cast out this bond- 
woman and her son, for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir 
with my son, even with Isaac." Of Abraham's other children we read 
(25:6): "Unto the sons of the concubines, which Abraham had, 
Abraham gave gifts; and he sent them away from Isaac his son, while 
he yet lived, eastward, into the east country." Of Esau it is said 
(36:6): "Esau took his wives and his sons and his daughters, and 
all the souls of his house, and his cattle, and all his beasts, and all 
his possessions which he had gathered in the land of Canaan; and he 
went into a land away from his brother Jacob." Jacob's burial in 
Canaan is explained by the story that his body was brought up by 
his sons, and Joseph's burial at Shechem is explained by the still 
more astonishing story that his mummy was preserved for four hun- 
dred years in Egypt and was transported to Canaan by the children 
of Israel at the time of the exodus (Gen. 50:26; Josh. 24:32). Such 
stories explain nothing, but serve only to bring out more clearly the 
difficulty of the problem. The only way to account for this diversity 
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of traditions is by the theory that they were derived from different 
sources. The conception which locates the forefathers and their 
families in the desert is of old Hebrew origin, while the one that places 
them in Canaan is of Canaanitish origin. 

3. There are two conceptions of the region from which the patri- 
archs migrated. According to J, it was Haran in Mesopotamia; 
according to P, possibly following E, it was Ur of the Chaldees in 
Babylonia (11:31). These two conceptions correspond with the two 
that we have noted already of the age to which the patriarchs are 
assigned. Haran was a chief center of the Aramaeans, while Babylo- 
nia was connected with an earlier migration in the third millennium 
B.C. 

In a contract-tablet of the reign of Ammisadugga, the tenth king 
of the first dynasty of Babylon (ca. 2108 B. C), a region in the vicinity 
of Sippar is called Amurru, "The Amorite;" and in another tablet of 
the same period Amurru is identified with Mar-tu, which is the ideo- 
gram, or the ancient name, for Syria-Palestine. 65 From this identi- 
fication it follows, first, that by the time of Ammisadugga Martu of 
the ancient inscriptions had become equivalent to Amurru, "the 
Amorite land;" and, second, that there were Amorites in Babylonia, 
who, after the analogy of their western kindred, could be desig- 
nated as Martu. Further evidence that the Amoritic migration 
extended not merely to Syria and Palestine, but also to Babylonia, is 
found in a new type of proper names that suddenly makes its appear- 
ance in Babylonia at the time of the first dynasty. Among the kings 
of this dynasty and in contract-tablets dated in their reigns many 
names occur compounded with 'Abi, 'Ammi, Shumu, and the third 
person imperfect of the verb formed with ya, in precisely the manner 
in which the Canaanitish-Hebrew names are formed. 66 This is con- 
clusive evidence that in the second half of the third millennium B. C. 
Babylonia was invaded by a race speaking a language closely akin to 
Canaanitic or Hebrew. That some clans of this race, after settling 
in the neighborhood of Ur in southern Babylonia, should migrate 
westward and join their kindred in Palestine is not at all improbable. 

6 5Meissner, Beitr&ge zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, Nos. 42 and 43. 

66 See the literature in my Early History of Syria and Palestine (New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1901), pp. xxxi, 25. 
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The clans that so migrated, however, cannot have been Aramaeans, 
as were the lineal ancestors of Israel, but must have belonged to the 
Amorites. It appears, therefore, that, while the tradition which 
makes the patriarchs come from Haran is probably of Israelitish 
origin, that which makes them come from Ur must be regarded as of 
Canaanitish origin. 

4. The two names that are given to most of the patriarchs are 
evidence that the traditions concerning them have come from two 
sources. Abram bears also the name of Abraham. The names 
sound similar, but they have no etymological connection. Ram in 
Abram is derived from the verb "to be high," and this name means 
either "a father is high," or "Ram is a father." Raham in Abraham 
is a root unknown to Hebrew (Canaanite) whose meaning is uncertain. 
Jacob is identified with Israel; Esau, with Edom; Joseph never appears 
as a Hebrew tribe, but is always represented by Ephraim and Manas- 
seh; and in like manner Lot is represented by Moab and Ammon. 

The compilers of Genesis have explained these facts by the 
hypothesis that at some time in their lives the names of the patriarchs 
were changed, but this is manifestly only a device to escape the diffi- 
culty. The only natural explanation is the theory that the two sets of 
names represent independent traditions, one derived from the Canaan- 
ites, the other from Israel; and that the assignment of two names to 
one person is a result of a fusing of Canaanitish with Hebrew tradition. 

In support of this view the fact may be noted that the names of one 
set are of Canaanitish formation, while those of the other set are of 
Aramaean formation. Abram is identical with Abi-ramu, an Amoritic 
name which occurs in a tablet of Apil-Sin, the fourth king of the first 
dynasty of Babylon (ca. 2277 B. C.). 6? Ya'qob (Jacob) is an 
abbreviation of Ya'qub-ilu, "Jacob-god," an Amoritic name found in 
a contract-tablet of the time of the first dynasty of Babylon. This 
same name occurs in Egypt in the same period under the form Ya'qeb- 
her (in Egyptian r=l) as the name of a Semitic (Amoritic) conqueror 
who about 2200 B. C. seated himself upon the throne of the Pha- 
raohs; 68 and, as we have seen already, Y-'-q-b-'a-ra, the name of a 
district, or of a tribe, in the land of Canaan in the time of Thothmes 

6 7Meissner, op. tit., No. in, p. 91. 
^Petrie, History of Egypt, Vol. I, p. xix. 
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III. (ca. 1515 B. C), is the exact equivalent of Ya'qob-el, "Jacob- 
god." Joseph is probably identical with Yasup-ilu, an Amoritic 
name in a contract-tablet of the first dynasty of Babylon, and with a 
Canaanitish name Y-sa-p-'a-ra in the list of Thothmes III. Lot 
(Lotan) is a Canaanitish name that appears under the form Ruten 
(=Luten) in early Egyptian inscriptions, and Esau is probably the 
same as Usoos, a hero of the Phoenicians, mentioned by Philo of 
Byblus. 69 On the basis of these facts we are warranted in conclud- 
ing that the patriarchal names Abram, Jacob, Joseph, Esau, and Lot 
are derived from Canaanitish tradition, and were learned by Israel 
after the conquest. 

On the other hand, Abraham, Isaac, Israel, Ephraim, and Manas- 
seh, Edom, Moab, and Ammon, which are identified with the names 
just enumerated, are never found in monuments before the fifteenth 
century B. C; and are evidently derived from an Aramaean tradition 
that was brought into Canaan by the Israelites. 

The combination of these two sets of names was a result of the 
fusing of Canaanites and Hebrews into one people. When this union 
was effected, it was only natural that the effort should be made to 
identify ancestors. The Hebrew immigrants claimed descent from 
Israel, and the Canaanitish aborigines, from Jacob; consequently 
Israel had to be identified with Jacob. Jacob was regarded as the 
older name, which was superseded by Israel, because the Canaanites 
were conquered by the Hebrews. The influence of religion in bring- 
ing about the union was expressed by the traditions that the change 
of name took place at the sanctuaries of Bethel and Peniel. 70 

The Hebrew clans of Ephraim and Manasseh settled in the region 
occupied by the Canaanitish tribe of Joseph, the "son" of Jacob. 
In this case it was impossible to say that Joseph's name was changed 
into two new names; consequently Ephraim and Manasseh had to 
be regarded as "sons" of Joseph. By this combination the difficulty 
arose that two of the "sons" of Israel became grandsons of Jacob, 
who was identified with Israel. This difficulty was met by the story 
of Gen., chap. 48, that Israel adopted the sons of Joseph and placed 
them on the same footing as his own sons. 

6 s>Cheyne, Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 1333. 
7°Guthe, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 161 ff. 
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Abraham was the assumed ancestor of a large group of Aramaean 
peoples, including not merely the Hebrew clans, but also the Ishmael- 
ites and a number of other Arabian tribes. Abram was a local hero 
of the district of Hebron. Only a few of the peoples comprehended 
under the name of Abraham ever invaded Palestine; consequently 
the identification of Abraham with Abram cannot be explained by a 
mingling of populations, but must be due merely to similarity of 
sound. 

In like manner Esau is identified with Edom, because the old 
Canaanitish district of Esau was conquered by Edom, an Aramaean 
people akin to Israel. Moab and Ammon become the sons of Lotan 
(Ruten), or Lot, because they occupied the territory formerly known 
by this name. Isaac is the only one of the patriarchs who is not given 
a second name, but he is connected with Beef-lahai-roi, a sanctuary 
outside of Canaan, or with Beersheba, a sanctuary in the extreme 
south. He represents the unity of Israel and Edom in the southern 
desert prior to their division into two nations. This united people 
effected no permanent conquest in Canaan, and therefore its name 
could not be said to take the place of an earlier Canaanitish designa- 
tion. There was no patriarch of similar name in Canaan with whom 
he could be identified, as Abraham was with Abram; consequently 
he had to remain a solitary figure of Hebrew tradition without any 
Canaanitish counterpart. Inasmuch, however, as he was regarded 
as the son of Abraham and the father of Israel, he had to become also 
the son of Abram and the father of Jacob; and thus the patriarchal 
genealogy was molded into a self-consistent unity. 

On the basis of the facts now enumerated we are warranted in 
concluding that the narratives of the patriarchs are derived from four 
main sources: first, the tradition which Israel brought into the land 
of Canaan; second, the tradition developed after the conquest; 
third, the tradition derived from Babylonia; and fourth, the 
tradition learned from the Canaanites. The importance of this 
conclusion is obvious. It gives the clue with which we may 
unravel the tangled and frequently self-contradictory mass of stories 
in the book of Genesis. Viewed as a homogeneous tradition, the 
narratives of the patriarchs are inexplicable; but viewed as a com- 
bination of four independent traditions, their interpretation becomes 
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possible; all that is necessary is to determine to which of the four 
strands any given incident belongs. 

A further advantage of this discrimination is that it restores two 
lost sources of history. If some of the narratives of the patriarchs 
are derived from the traditions of Canaan, then we may obtain from 
them much needed information in regard to the history of Palestine 
prior to the Hebrew occupation. If another portion is derived from 
the experience of the Hebrews after the conquest, then we find in 
this a welcome supplement to the scanty records of Joshua and 
Judges. All that is lost to primitive tribal history is gained for the 
vastly more important history of Canaan before and after its invasion 
by Israel. 



